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to scrap large stocks of double-reduction-gear motors. This
was a situation which Westinghouse rather enjoyed, for
progress was always a good deal more interesting to him
than profit. He would have said that progress is profit;
which is true in the long run, but it is sometimes a little
difficult to finance that view of life and business. One of
his old associates says that Westinghouse was a thirty-day
man. The profits of the new idea or the new enterprise
would begin to appear in about thirty days. This tem-
perament had much to do with the various embarrassments
in his affairs, and it was a powerful element in his prodigious
successes.

In the early days of electric traction, while people were
feeling around for methods and apparatus, the matter of
feeding current to the motors was the subject of much in-
vention and experiment. At first current was taken from
a third rail and returned through the running rails, or the
two track rails were used as outgoing and return conduc-
tors respectively. Westinghouse made very early experi-
ments of this kind. One who saw some of these trials writes:
"I recall that they used to lead one of the old horses across
the track to see whether he would jump if he chanced to
get a front foot on one rail and a hind foot on the other while
the rails were charged." We may doubt if the phrase "they
used to" is precise. It implies a fixed habit.

Before the time of which we are now writing high feeling
had been created about the relative dangers of alternating
and direct current. Controversy raged in the(pgJE3ic prints.
Westinghouse and Edison saw each, afypt burning and
killing their innocent fellow citizens^ J|ut it is entirely fair
to say that on the part of Westinghouse this fight was de-
fensive. It began with the short-sighted but determined
effort to head off the alternating current,,, which with him